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observed, even the animal mother shows what I have
called a de facto altruism. She has instincts which,
though dangerous to the individual, are essential for
the race. The human mother sacrifices herself with
a consciousness of the results to herself, and her
personal fears are overcome by the strength of her
affections. She intentionally endures a painful death
to save them from suffering. The animal sacrifices
herself, but without foresight of the result, and there-
fore without moral worth. This is merely the most
striking exemplification of the general process of the
development of morality. Conduct is first regarded
purely with a view to the effects upon the agent, and
is therefore enforced by extrinsic penalties, by con-
sequences, that is, supposed to be attached to us by
the will of some ruler, natural or supernatural. The
instinct which comes to regard such conduct as bad
in itself, which implies a dislike of giving pain to
others, and not merely a dislike to the gallows,
grows up under such probation until the really
moralised being acquires feelings which make the
external penalty superfluous. This, indubitably, is
the greatest of all changes, the critical fact which
decides whether we are to regard conduct simply as
useful, or also to regard it as moral in the strictest
sense. But I should still call it a development and
not a reversal of the previous process. The conduct